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THE PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE 





Three Problems That Are Immediate 
In Educating Exceptional Children 


UCH emphasis has been given to “post-war planning.” 

Much good will come from such planning. In much of 
it, however, there is the implication of delay—that we must 
wait—that we will do it “when.” In developments where 
priorities prevent immediate action, such delay must be ac- 
cepted. 

The title of this message was chosen to emphasize that 
we can define certain problems, point to their solution, and 
do something about them now. The writer will attempt to define three prob- 
lems that are immediately at hand and suggest certain constructive pro- 
posals that should be inaugurated without delay. 





5 TEACHER SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


One of our most acute problems, in relation to special schools and classes 
that have already been established, is the inadequate supply of adequately 
trained and qualified teachers. There is real danger in the practice of ap- 
pointing substitutes and inadequately trained teachers in such a specialized 
field. 

Suggestions: Teachers, school administrators, and teacher-educating 
institutions should make definite attempts to interest their best prospective 
pupils in teaching; and acquaint them with opportunities in all curriculum 
fields, including special education. 


2 ADDITIONAL SALARY INCREMENTS FOR TEACHERS OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Many teachers of unusual excellence, who have most wholesome per- 
sonalities and a few years of successful experience teaching normal children, 
are interested in transferring to special education as a means of advancing 
professionally and deriving greater personal satisfactions. Frequently they 
are deterred from “training across” to a new field because the rewards and 
compensations’ provided are not adequate in relation to the effort and 
sacrifices they would otherwise be glad to make. 

Suggestions: School administrators and boards of education should 
recognize that teachers of exceptional children must secure specialized train- 
ing often involving considerable extra effort and expense; they have many 
added demands involving time, effort and money for they must do much 
home visitation; work with numerous medical.and social agencies; finance 
mmberships in additional professional, charitable and philanthropic organ- 
iations; they see much more of privation and underprivilege among the chil- 
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dren they teach and their humanitarian spirit compels them to “dig down” 
oftener and deeper to buy and give, to help provide where parents can’t or 
won't. Unusual skill and patience and far more “at-home-work” are re- 
quired of the teachers of handicapped children. 

These considerations and these demands make it imperative that boards 
of education provide substantial added salary increments to teachers of ex- 
ceptional children. School boards cannot expect to secure the excellence of 
personnel, in the personal generosity, or the extent of professional participa- 
tion needed if added salary increments are not provided. 


3. PROFESSIONAL GROWTH OF TEACHERS IN SERVICE 


A sociologist said, “Work has never constituted an adequate expres- 
sions of man’s craving for activity.” The deduction was that people need 
recreation and new experience. Normally it is left to each individual to 
select or create his own avocations. It is being recognized increasingly that 
boards of education and professional organizations have a large responsibility 
for promoting professional growth and for providing experiences which con- 
tribute to mental health. In the same way that “Man cannot live by bread 
alone,” teachers cannot live by teaching or by work alone. 

Teachers of exceptional children particularly need unusual and added 
opportunities for self-realization and for self-expression. The personal qual- 
ities which are requisite to be adequate or appropriate to their field, the 
very nature of their work and their training combine to make a wider per- 
sonal, professional and social participation necessary. 

Suggestions: Teachers of exceptional children should attend teachers 
meetings in their respective schools; have an opportunity to interpret their 
work to other teachers; suggest ways in which other teachers and depart- 
ments can facilitate their own work; their rooms or classes should share in 
auditorium programs; the teachers themselves should receive their full share 
of recognitions such as committee appointments; they should have oppor- 
tunities to interpret their work to adult community groups; put on demon- 
strations; entertain parent groups, arrange for special educational excursions 
for their children; send talented children to appear before local business or 
social organizations, etc., etc. They definitely need opportunities to visit 
other classes, institutions and attend professional meetings related to their 
field. 

The real teacher of exceptional children believes that she is “more than 
just a teacher” in the traditional sense. She wants a “place in the sun;” but 
she wants it primarily as a brighter ray of hope and a wider opportunity for 
the handicapped children she teaches. 

We can do these things now! 

JOHN J. LEE, President 
General Adviser, 

Education of the Handicapped 
Wayne University 

Detroit, Michigan 
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Intelligence and Achievement Testing 
of Convalescent Crippled Children 


Loretta Maude Miller 


P SYCHOLOG- studies are available.” Witty’s’ study 
ICAL studies of concerned children attending the pub- 
crippled children have lic school, as did Fernald and Arlitt’s.* 
been few, but among Gordon, Roberts, and Griffiths’ studied 
published studies poliomyelitis cases only. The Country 
opinion is unanimous Home group, on the other hand, is 
that crippled children convalescent; twenty per cent of them 
test lower in intel- are in bed for all of their period of 
ligence than normal children.’ The residence and many of them incapable 
study reported here arrives at the of attending the public school because 
same conclusion. In that respect, it of physical condition. Moreover, the 
adds nothing new to the picture, but medical department omitted from the 
in an area in which findings are not group those children not needing im- 
entirely definitive, a study’ of con- mediate care and those who from 
valescent crippled children may add a 
confirmation to the general body of A unit of the University of Chicago Clinics, 
knowledge. located at West Chicago, Illinois. Recently 
the word “Crippled” was deleted. 
Witty, Paul A., and Smith, Muriel B., 
“Mental Status of 1,480 Crippled Children,” 
The group studied, 431 patients of Educaticnal Trends, pp. 21-24, I, January 
7 ithe 1932. 
the Country Home for Convalescent 


Crippled Children, does not parallel ‘Fernald, M. R. and Arlitt, A. H., “Psycho- 
logical Findings Regarding Crippled Chil- 


COMPARISON WITH OTHER GROUPS 


: ¢ “Ac sete « r or _— thie a e - 7 ae na 
in all respects any group for which dren,” School and Society, pp. 449-52, XXI, 


= 1925. 


Pintner, Rudolph, Eisenson, Jon and Stan- Gordon, R.G., Roberts, J. A. F.,and Griffith, 
ton, Mildred, The Psychology of the Phy- R., “Does Poliomyelitis Affect Intellectual 
sically Handicapped, pp. 265-271, 1941, F. S. Capacity?” British Medical Journal, pp. 803- 
Crofts and Company, New York. 5, II, 1939. 


® Loretta Miter, Px. D., is an associate professor of Remedial Education in the 
Central Washington College of Education at Ellensburg, Washington. Previous to her 
present position she has served as associate in the Department of Education of the Ex- 
ceptional in Teachers College, Columbia University and as principal of the Country Home 
for Convalescent Children of the University of Chicago Clinics at Prince Crossing, 
Illinois. 

Dr. Miller’s early training was received at the University of Chicago from which 
institution she was granted the bachelor’s degree in education. She earned the master 
of arts degree at the same university, and in 1943 the doctor of education degree at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Her doctor’s thesis, a project report entitled 
“A Community Guidance Program to Meet More Fully the Needs of Crippled Youth in 
the East Harlem Area,” has been published by Teachers College. 
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casual observation appeared to be were tested, 277 with the Pintner- 
mentally handicapped. These selective Cunningham Primary Mental Test, 








factors modified the group, as can be and 154 with the National Intelligence 
seen by the distribution of causes of Test. Table II shows the percentage 
crippling shown in Table I. distribution of intelligence quotients; 





TABLE I also the comparison with Witty’s 1,480 
crippled children, and with two groups 
DISTRIBUTION OF CAUSES OF of unselected elementary school chil- 



















CRIPPLING AT THE COUNTRY dren. 

HOME The similarity of the percentages 
(Approximate) for the crippled children is noticeable. 
Cause of Crippling Per Cent Children tested with the National In- 
Bone tuberculosis .......... 30.2 telligence Test and with the Pintner- 
COMPONENTS 26. os iscsi ee 13 Cunningham Primary Mental Test 
Bone deformities, chiefly both fell below normal. The three 
GOMCTIEDE  os6ots's co sim olo-ave wi £5 lower intelligence quotient intervals 
PGHOMVCHES «5 Fo eiinie c oe toa 13 in the Pintner-Cunningham Test re- 
Metabolic disturbances and sults and the two higher intervals in 
URENAGPEIONE oso sede 8.5 the National Intelligence Test results 
HRT AEEEIS 5 560 a8 ayicue los seyuua1k loviaye ote 6 show considerable divergence from 
CT eee 4.5 Witty’s, but the difference between 
Cerebral palsy: «..<is052 02% 4 the group averages is very slight. The 
Trauma or physical agents .. 2.5 differences between the Pintner-Cun- 
RR ior dg Sal ats sop eeee alot 8.5 ningham and the National scores are 
greater than the differences between 

Four hundred thirty-one children either of these and Witty’s results. 










TABLE II 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS 
OF CRIPPLED AND UNSETTLED CHILDREN 


Unselected Normal Crippled 










————____—_—_— —~, —_——— 





—_—_ 


Country Home Children 








IQ Madsen Witty Witty National Pintner 
140-149 0.2 0.03 0.0 0 0 
130-139 ee 2.0 8 1.29 36 
120-129 8.1 6.5 1.15 4.5 1.08 





110-119 17.4 6.4 8.4 7.97 


















100-109 28.5 31.6 15.9 16.8 18.77 
90-99 23.1 29.3 26.8 29.2 19.13 
80-89 12.4 10.8 24.9 26.6 22.02 
70-79 6.4 7.2 17.3 8.4 15.88 















60-69 1.8 La 9.0 4.5 10.10 
50-59 0.2 3 1.15 say Ge 2.88 
40-49 2 0.00 0 2.16 














1480 277 





Number 
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INTELLIGENCE AND ACHIEVEMENT TESTING 


The greater incidence of low scores 
in the Pintner-Cunningham group may 
be the result of using this test for 
older children whose lack of reading 
ability prevented the successful use 
of the National Intelligenc Test. Very 
dull or greatly retarded children were 
thus excluded from the group tested 
with the National Intelligence Test. 
This explanation seems more valid 
than a suggestion that some difference 
in standardization of the two tests 
may exist. 

Another possible explanation of the 
difference between the two groups is 
suggested by the work of Barrett 
and of Wellman.’ They have shown 
that low IQ’s frequently rise rapidly 
when the environment changes mark- 
edly for the better, especially among 
the lower age groups. By the time 
the younger children are ready for 
the National Intelligence Test, they 
have had an opportunity to overcome 
to some extent the handicaps of un- 
derprivileged homes, delayed admis- 
sion to academic work, and long ab- 


sences from school. 


That the 


innate 


differences may result 
differences in IQ is 


The children come 


from 
scarcely tenable. 
from the same types of homes ana 
suffer from the same types of diseases. 
The experiences of the older group 
during their early school years paral- 
leled that of the younger group in 
most respects. Moreover, as further 


Barrett, Helen E% and Koch, Helen L., “Ef- 
fect of Nursery-School Training upon the 
Mental Test Performance of a Group of Or- 
phanage Children,” Pedagogical and Semin- 
ary Journal of Genetic Psychology, pp. 103- 
22, XXXVII, March, 1930. 


“Wellman, Beth L., Growth in Intelligence 
under Differing School Environments,” Jour- 
nal of Experimental Education, pp. 59-83, III, 
December, 1934. 
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testing has shown,’ as younger chil- 
dren advance to the higher grades 
and are tested with the National In- 
telligence Test, they show an improve- 
ment in intelligence quotient. 


COMPARISON OF MENTAL AGE AND 
EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT 


Freeman points out that pupils 
whose mental age is low frequently 
achieve more in proportion to their 
ability than bright children.’ This fact 
may result in part from a greater 
stimulation of dull pupils , but it is in- 
herent in the fact that the ability 
measured by the intelligence test and 
the ability required for achievment 
in the various subjects is not identical. 
The assumption is commonly made 
that correlation would be perfect if it 
were not for variations in effort and 
in other factors apart from general 
intelligence. Freeman says, however, 
it is safe to state that this assumption 
is false. Freeman calls attention to 
the work of Rand which shows that 
the distribution of EQ’s (Educational 
Quotients) is narrower than the dis- 
tribution of IQ’s; i. e. the EQ’s tend 
to fall nearer the hypothetical normal.” 
If that is the case, in the upper range 
the IQ’s would be higher than the cor- 
responding AQ’s (Achievement Quoti- 
ents); in the lower range the opposite 
would be true, the IQ’s being lower 
than the corresponding AQ’s." 


‘Unpublished material by author. 
*Freeman, Frank N., Mental Tests, pp. 
303-308, 1939, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
New York. 

Rand, Gertrude, “A Discussion of the 
Quotient Method of Specifying Test Results,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, pp. 599- 
618, XVI, December, 1935. 
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Intelligence and achievement tests 
of the Country Home children were 
studied to see if the slow children 
achieved more in proportion to their 
ability than the bright children. Edu- 


cational Age on the New Stanford 
Achievement Test was compared with 
Mental Age on the National Intel- 
ligence Test. The results are given in 
Table III 


TABLE III 
COMPARISON OF EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT WITH 
MENTAL AGE OF CRIPPLED CHILDRREN 


IQ Number of 
Intervals Cases 
100-up 30 

90-99 36 
80-89 30 
70-79 11 
60-69 1 
Total 119 


In the rank above normal (IQ 100- 
up) about one third were doing aca- 
demic work above their mental age. 
In the next rank (IQ 90-99) slightly 
less than one half were working above 
in the third rank (IQ 80- 
more than half; in the 


mental age; 
89) slightly 
fourth rank (IQ 70-79) seven out of 
eleven were doing educational work 
above mental age; in the lowest rank 
(IQ 60-69) every child shows an edu- 
cational age above his mental age. 

A gain on the achievement test of 
one grade in one calendar year is con- 
sidered average. The percentage of 
children in a given intelligence rank 
who made one grade or more in one 
calendar year is given in Table IV. 
In the highest rank (IQ 100-up) 47 
per cent made gains of average or 
more; in the next rank (IQ 90-99) 25 
per cent; and in the last renk (IQ 
80-89) 10 per cent made gains of <ver- 
age or more. 

The data in Tables III and IV do 
not vary sufficiently from the usual 
pattern of test results for unselected 
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Number with 
EA below MA 


Number with 


EA above MA 


12 23 
15 21 
17 i 
7 + 
7 0 
08 61 


children to justify an assumption that 
the dull among these crippled chil- 
dren made a closer approach to max- 
imum effort than did the bright. 
Representative variations in intel- 
ligence quotients on successive tests 
are shown in Table V. Eleven cases 
(Nos. 1-11) show acceleration. This 
is true of the bright, the average, and 
the dull. (Nos. 12-14) 
show regression; (Nos. 15-17) 
show acceleration followed by slight 
However, some of these 


Three cases 
three 


regression. 
changes are within expected limits. 


TABLE IV 


PER CENT OF CHILDREN GAIN- 
ING ONE YEAR OR MORE IN 
ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT 
DURING A CALENDAR 


YEAR 
_ IQ Per Cent Making Gains 
Intervals of Average or More 
100-up ae or 47 
90-99 25 
80-89 10 
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TABLE V 
REPRESENTATIVE VARIATIONS IN IQ IN SUCCESSIVE GROUP 
INTELLIGENT TESTS 


Case Results in 
Test 1 
1 112 
2 110 
3 105 
4 84 
5 79 
6 75 
7 74 
8 74 
9 70 
10 70 
1] 80 
12 122 
13 105 
14 84 
15 98 
16 93 
17 82 


Results in Results in 
Test 2 Test 3 
116 121 
121 
115 
94 or 
73 95 
88 
86 58 
70 85 
82 90 
83 
92 
EG 
97 
75 a 
113 107 
106 101 
102 97 


Dates when tests were given and ages of children at the time of giving 


are necessarily omitted in tabular form of presentation. 


The usual explanations for irregular- 
ity in test results do not serve us here. 

(1) Irregularity cannot be attribut- 
ed to differences in techniques of test- 
ing. The tests were given and cor- 
(2) The 


effect of practice may be discounted, 


rected by the same persons. 


since the unselected groups of Terman 
and Baldwin with which comparisons 
(3) The 
use of different forms of tests is not 
Scale B 


was used only ence, and Forms 1 and 


are made were also retested. 


an adequate explanation. 
2 were used interchangeably without 
(4) Mental diseases 
as a contributing factor must be ruled 


apparent effect. 


out, since no cases of cerebral palsy, 
encephalitis, epilepsy, or 
praecox are represented in these cases. 
One case of lues was included, but 
that case shows acceleration. 


1944 


dementia 





What 


The area of living in which these chil- 


conclusion may be drawn? 


dren deviate from the normal is cir- 
their 
problems 


cumscribed by problems of 


health. These 


changes in environment, in emotional 


result in 


patterns, and in academic experience 
The facts suggest that these changes 
may be sufficient to account for the 
erratic deviations in the mental test 
results. Case studies are needed to 
show more clearly the relationship be- 
tween these factors. 


CURVES OF ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT 


The growth in achievement of this 
group of children show wide devia- 
tions. In Figure 1 the achievement 
curves.are given for children with IQ 
over 100. 
(1) The 


Three facts may be noted: 


curves show considerable 
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Figure 1. Individual Achievement Curves of Twelve Children with IQ’s above 100. 
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ANG, ACHIEVEMENT TESTING 


Chronological Age 
of Thirteen Children with IQ 80-89. 


Figure 2. 


continuity; (2): Many of the curves 
accelerate more rapidly than the line 
of average performance, end (3) Some 
rise from below average to above 
average performance, especially Nos. 
2 and 6. 

The achievement curves for the 


groups of children with IQ’s from 90 


1944 


Individual Achievement Curves 


to 99 are not presented here. How- 
ever, they more nearly parallel the 
line of hypothetical performance. The 
cases which show definite acceleration 
do not have similar histories. What- 
ever the. explanation may be, it is ap- 
parent that among these crippled chil- 
dren a marked rise in school achieve- 
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ment is possible, and under favorable 
conditions probable in from 20 to 30 
per cent of cases which are only slight- 
ly below normal in intelligence. 
Figure 2 shows achievement curves 
of children with IQ’s from 80 to 89. A 
wide range in performance is notice- 
able. It will be recalled (Table IV) 
that 10 per cent of this group made 
average gains (one grade a year) and 
that more than 50 per cent made ac3- 
demic achievement above their mentai 
age. 
Achievement curves for children 
with intelligence quotients below 80 
There were only 
each one 


are not shown here. 
five available cases, and 
suffered from long absences, serious 
reading retardation, or other unusual 
with one 
exception, above the 
line of hypothetical achievement. 


circumstances. However, 


each worked 


SUMMARY 


1. The status of 431 
crippled children, as determined by 
the Pintner-Cunningham Primary 
Mental Test and the National Intel- 
ligence Test, is very similar to that 
of a larger public school group of 
crippled children tested by Witty. 

2. The mental test scores show er- 


mental 


ratic deviations. 
3. These deviations cannot be ex- 


plained by differences in testing tech- 


niques, differences in form of tests, 


the effect of practice, or the effect of 


mental diseases. 
4. The curves of school achieve- 
ment vary from the usual patterns. 
5. A possible explanation of these 
deviations lies in the influence of the 
subsequent 


condition of health and 


changes in_ environmental factors 
upon school achievement and mental 


growth. 
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Adjustment of Special Class Pupils 


to Regular Classes 


N exceptional child 
can prepare for 
life in a normal com- 
munity in no better 
way than by living 
in a regular school 
as a child. Under the 
so-called cooperative 
plan of special educ2- 

tion, with special classes housed in a 
regular school with classes fer normal 
living is 


normal community 


Special classes and facilities 


pupils, 

possible. 
are available to meet the special needs 
of the atypical child, and if necessary 
a full time program may be arranged 
in the special department. On the 
other hand, a child may enjoy the 
attending with 
regular pupils to the extent permitted 


privilege of classes 


by his disabilities. 


Most atypical pupils are free and 
natural in their contacts with regular 
pupils and welcome the opportunity 
for such association. They learn to 
measure themselves by normal stand- 
ards, their 
limitations, but also recognizing their 


acknowledging frankly 


abilities, which in many instances com- 


John W. Tenny 


pare favorably with the abilities of 
regular pupils. 

The value of a cooperative scheme 
to the regular pupils should not be 
overlooked. The handicapped child is 
no longer that “queer kid who goes to 
the special school across town” for he 
is now a classmate; he is encounterec 
daily and contributing equally to the 
A child limping 
or moving about on crutches or in a 


activities of the class. 


wheel chair is no longer a curiosity; 
he is a fellow citizen of the entire 
school community. The regular pupils 
who experience these relationships as 
children are more apt to accept when 
they reach adulthood, a handicapped 
individual as a co-worker, as an em- 
ployee, or perhaps even as an em- 
ployer. 

The writer is principal of a school 
in which the cooperative plan is in 
operation. The building houses a 
junior high school of 700 pupils, an 
elementary unit of 600, and a special 
class department of 150 pupils. Spe- 
cial classes are provided for the deaf 
and hard of hearing, the crippled and 
cardiopathic, the partially sighted, and 
the mentally retarded. The facilities 


@ Joun W. Tenny is principal of the Harvey H. Lowry School in the Fordson School 


District, Dearborn, Michigan. 


plete facilities for junior high, elementary, and special class instruction. 


The school has a capacity of 2,300 pupils and has com- 


Mr. Tenny was 


born in Big Rapids, Michigan, and received his elementary and secondary school edu- 
cation in the public schools and Ferris Institute in that city. He received his bachelors 
degree from Olivet College, his masters from the University of Michigan, and has done 
graduate work in the Division of Special Education, Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 

Mr. Tenny is president of the Michigan Conference of Special Education, past presi- 
dent of Alpha Omega Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa, director of the Michigan Society for 
Crippled Children, and chairman of the Dearborn Crippled Children Committee, in ad- 
dition to holding memberships jn several other professional and fraternal organizations. 
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made available to all pupils are ex- 
celled in but few schools in the nation. 

Although the writer is enthusiastic 
about the cooperative plan, he would 
be among the first to acknowledge the 
problems associated with it. The type 
of program, whether cooperative or 
segregated, is more often the result of 
convenience than of 
educational philosophy. An available 
may be the determining 
factor. The difficulties of administra- 
tion can be readily seen if ten or a 
dozen centers were established to care 
for 500 hard of hearing or deaf pupils. 

It is imperative under the coopera- 
tive plan that the principal or an as- 
sistant have considerable training in 
the various types of special classes to 
be included in the program. The 
problems which arise are such that 
decisions must be on the basis of ade- 
quate knowledge and interest. De- 
cisions must be made as to the ad- 
visability of scheduling pupils with 
certain disabilities to certain regular 
classes. Teachers of the regular class- 
es often think they lack the special- 
ized knowledge necessary to accept 
atypical pupils in their classes. The 
assurance of the special teacher is not 
to overcome this 


administrative 


building 


always sufficient 
feeling. The regular teacher may like- 
wise resent the fact that she is expect- 
ed to accept in her relatively large 
class pupils from the much smaller 
special class. She must be made to 
understand that the decision is based 
on the possible benefit to the pupil 
rather than the convenience of the 
teacher. 

In an effort to meet any of the 
problems associated with the cooper- 
ative plan, the writer appointed a 
zommittee of regular and _ special 
class teachers in his school to con- 
sider the problems and to make recom- 
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mendations.’ Every unit and depart- 
ment in the school was represented on 
the committee or a subdivision of it. 
The chairman was a very competent 
teacher. This committee worked out 
the principles of cooperation which 
follow. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE SPECIAL TEACHER 


1. Notify the regular teacher of the 
anticipated placement of a special class 
pupil in a regular class. The form, 
Assignment of Special Class Pupils to 
Regular Grades, has been provided 
to supply certain essential information. 
This form should be sent to the regu- 
lar teacher well in advance of the date 
of placement. Have a personal confer- 
ence with the regular teacher at the 
earliest possible moment. Additional 
conferences should be held when any 
problems arise and as soon as pos- 
sible after you are aware of the prob- 
lem. 

2. Before assignment of a pupil to 
any given class is made, consideration 
is to be given to the size of that class 
and the type of pupils already in 
membership. Assignment may _ be 
made only after consultation with the 
receiving teacher or by the office. 

3. Follow as closely as_ possible 
regular courses of study with pupils 
who are likely to be sent out to regu- 
lar classes. 

4. Prepare the pupil for the regu- 
lar room and have him understand 
that he will have some adjustments to 
make. Place him where he is well 
fitted academically, if possible. As- 
sume with the regular teacher the re- 
sponsibility for his academic and social 
adjustment. If he is placed for social 





‘Acknowledgment is here made of the con- 
tributions of the staff of the Lowrey school 
who over a period of years have worked out 
the policies herein outlined 
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ASSIGNMENT 


Name 

Grade 

Home Room Teacher 
Dept. 

Birthdate 


Grade 
Test Results Level at 


yr 
Reading 
Arithmetic 
fpelling 


Language 


Personal 
Characteristics 


Code 


Above Average —3 
Average —2 
Below Average —l 


Personality 


Industry 


Judgment and 


Common £ense 


Reliability 


Cooperation 


Efficiency 


Initiative 


Self Confidence 


Emotional Stability 
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OF SPECIAL CLASS PUPIL TO REGULAR GRADE 


Subject to be taken 
Rm. No. Period Grade —— 
Teacher 
Special Reason for Assignment 
IQ 


Grade 
Placement 


mo yr Time of Bus arrival 
Time of Bus Departure 
Time of Lunch 
Time of Rest Period 


Time of Physiotherapy 


Disability: 


Restrictions: 


Adjustments to be made: 
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adjustment primarily, make this clear 
to the regular teacher. 

5. When it is necessary to keep a 
pupil temporarily out of a regular 
class, see that arrangements are made 
to make up the work that has been 
missed. Have him excused from the 
regular class before the actual time of 
leaving when possible. 

6. At earliest 
give the pupil special help when he is 
having difficulty in a regular class. 

7. In the case of elementary pupils, 
be sure that the regular teacher un- 


your convenience 


derstands where the child is to spend 


noon hours and recesses, and when 
rest and treatment periods are sched- 
uled. 

8. See that assumes 
an attitude of full responsibility inf 
classes he takes with regular groups. 


Don’t 


each student 


allow those classes to become 


merely an escape from the work of 


the special room. 

9. Pupils should not be sent to a 
regular class if, because of bus trans- 
portation or treatment, they miss a 
considerable part of the class period 
daily. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR THE REGULAR TEACHER 


1. Accept the student in such a 
way that he feels himself one of th> 
expect the attitude 
from the class. Make any necessary 
adjustments because of his handicap, 
but other than that, expect the same 
conduct and participation in class ac- 
tivities, etc. that is expected from the 
regular students and a quality of work 
commensurate with his ability. Do not 
draw attention to his handicap. 

2. Emphasize the child’s strength 
rather than weakness. Think construc- 
tively of what he can do rather than 
negatively of what he cannot do. 

3. Give consideration to the 


group and same 


var- 
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ious effects of handicaps on personal- 
ity. 

4. Give as 
dividual help as possible. 
lar teacher is not expected to give 
this at the expense of the other pupils, 
but only in the same proportion as 
given to individual regular pupils. 

5. If pupils need additional help 
from the special room teacher, let her 
know definitely what help is wanted. 

6. If a 


work is to be sent home for a special 


much necessary _in- 
The regu- 


report of unsatisfactory 
pupil out in regular classes, send it 
to the home-room teacher, who will 
add comments if necessary and then 
send it to the adviser (junior high) or 
to the parents (elementary school). 

7. Send class record sheets, com- 
pletely filled out, to the special teach- 
er at regular junior high school mark- 
ing periods. Keep marks for elemen- 
tary pupils on Individual Attendance 
and Class Record Sheets, and 
these to the special teacher at the end 
of each four week marking period. A 
special teacher has the right to as- 


sume that her pupils are making satis- 


send 


factory adjustments to regular classes 
notified to the 


Re- 


annoying ir- 


if she has not been 
contrary by the regular teacher. 
port immediately any 
regularities. 


WHEN ORTHOPEDIC PUPILS ATTEND 


REGULAR CLASSES 

1. Limit physical activities in ac- 
cordance with physical abilities. The 
special teacher’ will provide the regu- 
with any necessary in- 
formation. See that the pupil is com- 
fortably seated. Pupils wearing braces 
and casts may require leg rests which 
should be requested of the principal. 

2. Arrange for’ assistance during 
fire drills, air raid drills, etc. 

3. Familiarize regular pupils with 


lar teacher 
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the possibility of further injury to an 
orthopedic pupil by carelessness. 


4. Help the child to acquire and 
maintain a normal emotional attitude. 
Many crippled children have been so 
pampered that they are quite un- 
adjusted. 

). Since many orthopedic children 
cannot pass during regular passing 
periods, definite arrangements should 
be ‘made for their arrival and dis- 
missal at the same time each day. This 
would ordinarily be prior to or et 
the close of the regular passing period. 
A re-admit slip should be requested 
if they fail to arrive at the specified 
time. 


6. Orthopedic and other physically 
handicapped pupils will attend voca- 
classes under the fol- 


tional (shop) 


lowing arrangements: 


a. One year will be devoted to 
elementary shop work in a special 
shop under a shop teacher specially 
qualified to work with handicapped 
pupils. If in the mind of this in- 
structor it appears that the pupil can 
safely pursue the work of the regu- 
lar shops the pupil will be recom- 
mended for general metal shop and 
for related mechanical drawing. 

b. One year will be devoted to 
the general metal shop after which 
the teacher will consider the ad- 
visability of recommending the pupil 
to advanced vocational work, (print- 
ing, wood working, machine shop, 
electric shop, auto shop, and draft- 
ing). 

ec. A pupil so recommended (B) 
and showing evidence of success in 
advanced shop work, will be priv- 
ileged to carry intensive work first 


in senior high school 
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The Rehabilitation Division of the 
State Board of Vocational Education 
will usually cooperate in the guidance 
of these pupils who are ready for a 


definite vocational choice. 


ADJUSTMENTS TO BE MADE FOR ORAL 
DEAF PUPILS 


1. Seat such pupils near the front 
of the room near the teacher or in the 
middle of the room for class discus- 
sions. In cases where the hearing is 
better in one ear the child should be 
seated in such a manner that he can 
utilize the hearing in the better ear 
and also see the teacher’s face. 

2. When speaking to the pupil 
stand in such a position that your 
face will be in good light. Avoid black- 
board explanations with your back 
turned. Keep hands and books away 
from your face while speaking, to facil- 
itate lip reading. 

3. Speak distinctly with 
enunciation and with neither excess 


good 


rapidity nor slowness. 

4. Oral deaf pupils should be ex- 
pected to respond and recite as do 
normal pupils. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that they use a direct 
simple language rather than an in- 
volved complex one. 


item 6 under orthopedic 


5. See 


section. 


ADJUSTMENTS TO BE MADE FOR SIGHT 
SAVING PUPILS 


1. The pupils should usually be 
seated near the front and on the win- 
dow side of the room. Each pupil 
should be permitted to select a seat 
in this quarter of the room which gives 
greatest eye comfort to him. Albinos 
and other pupils particularly sensitive 
to light of course should be protected 
from excessive light. 

2. The pupils should not use regu- 
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lar textbooks or printed material un- 
less, the sight saving teacher approves 
their use. As alternatives, the follow- 
ing are suggested: 


a. Comparable or perhaps iden- 
tical material may be found in the 
Clear Type Books available in the 
sight saving room. (A list of such 
books will be provided each regu- 
lar teacher by the sight saving 
teacher). 

b. A classmate may be secured 
to act as reader for the sight sav- 
ing pupil. Reading would be done 
in the sight saving room. 

c. Material may be reproduced 


in large type. 


3. Sight saving pupils should do 
no writing in the regular room except 
under the following conditions: 


a. In mathematics or similar 
classes, sight saving pupils may do 
work at the black board with soft 
white chalk if problems are pre- 
sented orally by the teacher or a 
classmate. 

b. Pupils may write on portable 
typewriters (large type) which are 


relatively quiet. 


4. The pupils should be considered 
a part of the regular class for subject 
organization, assignments, discussions, 
and other socializing experiences. As- 
signments or presentation of a siand- 
ard routine nature should be written 
out by the regular teacher and given 
the sight saving teacher for reproduc- 
tion on the typewriter or dictaphone. 
This type of material should be sub- 
mitted two or three days in advance. 

5. Written work and projects sub- 
mitted by a sight saving pupil will 
be typewritten on the special type- 
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writers or prepared on special wide 
ruled or plain yellow paper with the 
special sight saving pencil. Written 
work will be kept by the pupil 
throughout each course in a folder or 
a permanent binder, which will take 
the place of the standard notebook. 

6. Tests 
written in the sight saving room. The 


should preferably be 
sight saving teacher should be pro- 
vided with the test material two or 
three days in advance in order to 
have it reproduced in large type. 

7. Sight 
visual education material if the pro- 
They should be per- 


saving pupils may see 


jection is good. 
mitted to select seats from which they 
can see this material most comfortably. 


1 


A good film running through our 


projector in a steady manner and 
shown on our beaded screen would be 


Slides black- 


plaster surfaces would not 


approved. shown on 
board or 
be approved. 

8. The recommended routine for a 
sight saving pupil in a regular class 
would be as follows: 


a. Report to class for assignment 
and discussion. 

b. Return to the saving 
room for preparation, frequently ac- 


sight 


companied by a reader. 

ec. Return to the regular class 
with the prepared assignment at the 
time specified by the teacher. 
(Usually at the close of the period, 
or perhaps at the: beginning of the 
class the next day). 

This routine may be followed suc- 
cessfully even though (b) is as short 
as- fifteen minutes. 


9. Sight saving pupils in gym class- 
es should be provided with guards to 
protect their glasses during ball games. 
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10. See item 6 under the orthopedic 


section. 
THE MENTALLY RETARDED 


It is recognized that pupils in special 
classes for the mentally retarded are 
so placed because of their inability to 
meintain standards set up for regular 
classes. Therefore pupils from this 
section are retarded academically per- 
Regardiess of 


this handicap, it is advisable to have 


haps by several years. 


the pupils make as many normal social 
adjustments as possible by participat- 
ing in some classes outside of their 
own rooms. The following suggestions 
are offered in this respect. 

1. Pupils should not be placed in 
a group by themselves, but treated as 
a part of the class. Favors, such as 
less work, should not be granted 
While the quality of work should as 
far as possible compare favorably with 
the rest of the class, social adjust- 
ment should be considered the basic 
goal. 

2. For industrial training the fol- 
lowing policy is followed for Special 
B. boys (mentally retarded over 12 


years of age): 


a. The first year or more after 
placement is devoted entirely to 
work in the special rooms for both 
academic and shop programs. 

b. The boy spends the entire day, 
with the exception of a gym pericd, 
in the special room. 

ce. If a shop ability has been no- 


ticeeble during the first year or 
more, the pupil is recommended for 


beginning work in general metals. 
This in turn serves as a try cut 
course for further work in the regu- 
lar courses. 

d. If the work in general metals 
indicates any possibility of further 
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enrolled in the regular class the fol- 


success, the pupil is placed in other 
shop courses such as machine shop, 
auto mechanics, electricity, printing, 
etc. 

e. Upon satisfactory completion 
of these and other courses, the pupil 
is recommended for promotion to the 
high school to continue an indus- 
trial course of study. 

f. Should a pupil be unable to 
progress through the work as out- 
lined above, he is retained in the 
special class until 16 years of age 
or as much longer as is agreeable to 


the pupil, parents and the school. 


3. For the Special B. Girls to be 
1 


lowing policy is used. 


a. For the first year or semester 
after placement the girl spends (ex- 
cept for health education) the entirs 
day in the special class. She may 
begin work in the cafeteria during 
the first semester depending upon 
her age. 

b. After the pupil has had pre- 
liminary courses in sewing and 
foods she may be recommended to 
begin work in the regular Junior 
High Home Economics department 
and may continue (if she shows 
ability) to complete all the classes 
of the 7th, 8th, and 9th grades. 

ec. The Special B girl also has 
an opportunity in the special class 
room to have lessons in beginning 
typing and, if she shows ability, she 
may be enrolled in the regular 9th 
grade class. 

d. Too, through a_ cooperation 
project under the direction of the 
special class teacher, the home eco- 
nomics teachers and the cafeteria 
managers, the school cafeteria is al- 

(Continued on page 160) 





Preparation of the Mentally Handicapped Child 
for the Post-War World 


EADERS in the field of special edu- 
cation believe that learning em- 
braces much more than accomplish- 
arith- 
of the 
fact that the slow learner is retarded 


ment in reading, writing, or 


metic. Cognizance is made 
according to academic standards, and 
that the factors of social competence 
and personality adjustment are con- 
sidered important in the determina- 
tion of retardation. 


If the individual is found, accord- 
ing to accepted scientific measures, to 
fall below the standard set for po- 
tential community adjustment, it may 
be concluded that he is non-salvage- 
If on the other hand, by the 
use of the same scientific techniques, 


able. 


the individual gives promise of de- 
velopment along the lines of social 
competence and personality adjust- 
ment, the school receives a challenge. 
When schools have once selected those 
who have promise of development in 
social competence, then the job is to 
gauge the degree of social competence 


build a 


achieve the desired goals. 


attainable and program to 


Elizabeth M. Kelly 


SUGGESTED TRAINING PROGRAM 

Schools for the older mentally re- 
tarded, which will be charged with the 
responsibility of such a program, must 
be set up on a workable plan of 
classification. A suggested grouping 
would be of children who have CA’s 
of 14 to 16, IQ’s of 65 to 76, and SQ’s 
of approximately 80. Selection on a 
basis of potential social competence 
will not that all individuals 
will be assigned 
rather, two and probably three divi- 
sions in programming will be neces- 


mean 


to one program; 


sary within one area depending upon 
age groupings. In the schoo! designed 
to care for the 
groups, divisions decided upon should 


needs of selected 
plan for three areas of instructiou: 

1. An exploratory period which of- 
fers an opportunity for the school to 
determine in what direction the indi- 
vidual should be guided as indicated 
by his capacities and his interesis. 

2. An 


allows for a “trying out” of discovered 


intermediate period which 
bents and capacities. 

3. A pre-vocational period which 
solidifies the preparation of the in- 


@EuizapetH M. Ketty, Pu. D., is supervisor of the department of special education 
for the Newark, New Jersey, public schools and part-time instructor at the State Teach- 
ers College in Newark. Since 1926 Dr. Kelly has been associated with the Newark 
schools in several capacities including special class teacher, psychologist, and head teacher 
in orthopedic and cardiac classes. 

Dr. Kelly received the degree of bachelor of science and master of arts from New 
York University, and the degree of doctor of-philosophy from Fordham University. 

Dr. Kelly’s professional affiliations include: American Asso¢iation of Applied Psy- 
chologists; New Jersey Association of Psychologists; Metropolitan: New York Association 
of Applied Psychology; National Council of Women Psychologists; International Council 
of Exceptional Children; The American Association on Mental Deficiency; National 
Education Association; Kappa Delta Pi. 
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dividual in the pursuit in which the 
individual is best fitted. 
COMPLETE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 

In such an outline of training a 
guidance program is a necessary con- 
comitant. The guidance program 
would include the four phases listed 
below: 

1. Student Counseling. The frame- 
work for this activity is to be found 
which 
will serve as a record of growth of 
The child’s relation- 


ship to the home, the approach to his 


in the “Social Rating Scale” 
each individual. 


job in school, concentration on proper 


yhysical development of the personal- 
pny I 


ity are the categories which must re- 
ceive attention in the program of 
counseling. 

Emphasis on these phases of coun- 
seling will insure: 

a. Self-discipline in the indi- 
vidual so that immediate transitory 
pleasures will be passed over fer 
more remote and richer goals. 

b. Development of responsibility 
and independence in making one’s 
choice and in abiding by it. 

ce. Understanding that one is 
functioning part of the group, 
good leader in some situations, 
good follower in others. 

d. Respect for all aspects of 

growth in which one’s abilities are 

weighted without a feeling of in- 
feriority. 

e. Objective regard for the home. 

f. Classroom. contact which de- 

velops a quality of relationship with 

children and adults that contributes 
to relationships of friendliness and 
service. 
‘Social Rating Scale, Binet Schools, Depart- 
ment of Special Education, Newark, New 
Jersey. 
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2. Preparation for Work Situation. 
The establishment in the individual of 
the cardinal points outlined above as- 
sures a stabilized approach to the work 
situation. Power is acquired by the 
subject to adapt himself to the de- 
mands of the job itself; to develop a 
working relationship with fellow-work- 
ers; to establish a 


good employer- 


employee attitude; and to manifest 


oroper judgment in discussions of 
work conditions and employees’ rights. 


3. Placement in a Job. 


The crux 
of the guidance program is the place- 
ment of the individual in the right job. 
The ground work has been laid in 
the development of good character 
traits and work habits in the indi- 
vidual together with his training along 
certain definite vocational lines. The 
third phase is the placement by the 
guidance worker of the individual in 
a selected job appropriate to his 
training and to his ability to handle it. 

Transferring from the school situa- 
tion to a real life work situation is not 
an easy step. The individual is on 
his own, where heretofore he pro- 
gressed under the solicitous, watchful 
eye of the teacher. In a work situation 
he must be independent and demon- 
strate to the employer who is kindly, 
perhaps, but wants to be shown just 
how much of an asset the newcomer 
is going to be to his organization. 

The guidance worker may continue 
to counsel and advise, but such guid- 
ance and counseling cannot be thrust 
upon the individual child—he must 
himself accept it and apply the coun- 
cel given. 


4. Follow-Up. Effective follow-up 


‘is another important phase of a guid- 


ance worker’s task. Most mentally 
retarded children need backing for a 
while after leaving school. It takes 
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them a little time to feel secure; hence 
a need for periodic conferences with 
the counselor. The plan of part-time 
work will possibly give an all-out 
security when a job is taken on a 
full time basis. Follow-up is important 
for the school so that a check can be 
had of the persistance of the individual 
in a job. If the individual does not 
continue, it is necessary to analyze 
the reason for non-persistence so that 
if the guidance program has missed 
fire in placement, the mistake must 
not be duplicated. If the job does not 
hold promise, that is, if it was short- 
lived, this error needs to be avoided 
also, for there is nothing so discourag- 
ing to the mentally retarded as getting 
himself “all set” and finding he is 
“through.” 

Other important phases in the fol- 
low-up program to help the individual 


are: 


a. In securing adequate place- 
ment and management of salary re- 
ceived to insure a living wage. 

b. In aiding the individual to be 
efficient on the job. 

c. In tying up the training pro- 
gram in school with the work train- 


ing given by employers. 


d. In assisting him in the adjust- 
ment of personality, particularly in 
the shift of jobs. 

e. By guidance in adjustment to 
the family and community as scope 
of responsibility increases. 

f. In adjustment in marital life 
and the establishment of family 
units based on economic self-suffi- 
ciency. 

g. In the development of ade- 
quate community interests when the 
expectation of marriage is not pres- 


is not essential 


SURVEY OF JOBS SECURED 

Many mentally retarded boys and 
girls secure jobs on their own. Others 
may receive their placements through 
a request sent to the school. In New- 
ark this year a guidance group has 
been formed of selected members of 
the staffs. The efforts of the members 
of this group are directed toward two 
guidance and 
The plan for a 


approaches, in-school 
out-of-school guidance. 
guidance group evolved from work 
done during the past three years by 
a committee of teachers on the survey 
of work experiences for Binet pupils 
in this area. 

Last year the members of this com- 
mittee contacted and interviewed per- 
sonnel managers and directors of em- 
ployment services. One director in 
particular commented on the status of 
Binet pupils as compared with that of 
normal boys and girls who apply for 
jobs. The report on the interview 
with him was as follows: 

From his observation he believes that 
Binet school pupils face keen com- 
petition with the normal boys and girls 
who apply for job placement. He 
agreed that in many instances our 
pupils are just as able as the average 
boy and girl in performing certain 
jobs in industry.” 

In another part of the report were 
set down standards of general knowl- 
edge that the employers thought neces- 
sary together with the work habits 
they found. essential. Suggested stand- 
ards of knowledge were: 


1. Academic or general knowledge 
to the work per- 


formed. Ability. and willingness to 


*Work Opportunities for Exceptional Chil- 
dren, Mentally Handicapped, p. 2 (unpub- 
lished), Department of Special Education, 
Newark, New Jersey. 
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do the work are the prime requisites. 

2. Almost all require 
filling out application blanks. Some 
industries will fill them out for the 
applicant if he lacks the ability to 
fill it out himself. One employer sug- 
gested that a letter of introduction 


industries 


from someone in the school would 
make it easier for our pupils to ap- 
proach a prospective employer. 

3. Some employers stated that 
hand dexterity and the ability to use 
hand tools, is very desirable. Metal 
working tools were singled out espe- 
cially. Three or four mentioned the 
ability to use such tools as the ham- 
mer, screw driver and hack saw. 


4. Accurate measuring with the 


ruler was mentioned as essential in 


several instances. 


The personnel managers and di- 
rectors of employment suggested that 
the following work habits were es- 
sential: 

1. Alertness—ability to determine 
instantly whether a job is running 
smoothly to prevent waste and dam- 
age to materials and machines. 

2. Ability to follow directions with- 
out constant repetition. 

3. Safety-first is important. One 
industry especially stressed this factor. 
It was proud of its low accident rec- 
ord and since the machines are ex- 
pensive, workers must be careful to 
prevent damage to them as well as 
to themselves. 

4. Accuracy and neatness, especial- 
ly on government work, were stressed. 

5. Steadiness and reliability are es- 
sential in industry. Employers dis- 
like to break in workers who are ab- 
sent or who keep changing jobs. 

6. Ability to take orders, and doing 
what one is told to do, were men- 
tioned. 
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7. Good character, honesty, and 
good health were mentioned by in- 
dividual employers. 

8. One employer 
the worker should possess a good dis- 


suggested that 


position. 

Following is a list of jobs secured by 
boys and girls of the pre-vocational 
groups: 


machine operator 
elevator operator 
floor boy 
handyman 
machinist 
engraver 

laborer 
woodworker 
cleaning and dyeing worker 
truck driver 

bus boy. 

foundry worker 
messenger 

cook 

wire worker 
optical worker 
factory tailor 
truck helper 
repairman 

stock clerk 
bowling alley worker 
labeler 

factory helper 
mechanic 

plastic worker 
welder 

leather worker 
galvanizer 
laundry worker 
delivery boy 


The range of salary received in these 
occupations was from twelve to forty- 
nine dollars a week. 

Types of part-time jobs in which 
boys and girls are being placed or 
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which they are securing themselves 


follow: 


garage helper 
wood yard helper 
bakery helper 
caddy 
chicken market helper 
houseworker 
stock girl 
furniture store helper 
5-10 cent store worker 
trunk factory helper 
restaurant helper 
sorter 
drug store helper 
cay nursery helper 
optical worker 
laundry helper 
printer’s helper 
milk truck helper 
bowling alley helper 
mattress factory helper 
vezetable store helper 
messenger. 
The ranse of remuneration for these 
occupations was from $1.50 to $40 a 
week. 


PLACE OF THE MENTALLY RETARDED 


IN THE POST-WAR WORLD 


Those 
Armed 


have ‘served in the 
Forces must have, after the 
of the war, oppor- 
tunity work. Well-equipped, 
trained people must also find their 
place in suitable work in the transfer 
from defense jobs to civilian produc- 
tion. 

A new world lies ahead—the de- 
pression days of 1929 and thereafter 
To insure 


who 


termination an 


to 


must never come again. 


this new world, education must now 
page the way sociologically and edu- 
cationally to insure jobs for all. The 
responsibility for education is to plan 
a program now that will prepare the 
exceptional child take his place 
adequately in the new life to come. 
If we bend every effort toward dis- 
covering what the child can do best, 
and then carefully plan to develop a 
set of good habits in relation to the 
potential capacities that he possesses 
in particular and to the immediate 


to 


world in general, we will have more 
boys and girls succeeding and compet- 
ing successfully than do not. 

The success of the program of de- 
velopment for all boys and girls, espe- 
cially the mentally retarded, rests in 
early, proper classification and then 
the formulation of a that 
will make them self-sustaining, con- 


program 


tributing citizens. 

If the public money on the whole is 
spent with this goal in mind—that is, 
fitting everyone into his proper niche 
vocationally speaking—greater hap- 
piness will be experienced, and the 
dignity of the individual will be main- 
tained. People cannot maintain self- 
respect and live on relief. What they 
have for the maintenance of life must 
be garnered by their own efforts. The 
fruits of one’s own labor are sweetest, 
and earning for oneself brings an in- 
dependence that insures a_ standing 
among men. The place of the men- 
tally retarded in the post-war world 
will depend, therefore, on the rich- 
ness and adequacy of the program 
now, and the persistence of that pro- 
gram when war ceases. 


In the rural regions of Colombia, more than 80 per cent of the people are il- 
literate, reports the Colombian Minister of Education, Carlos Lozana. 
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New Developments In the States: I 


Wisconsin 


For a number of years Wisconsin 
has had special classes for slow learn- 
ers supported by a state appropriation 
Under 
municipality in 


and funds of the community. 
this program 
the state, except five, with a popula- 


every 


tion of 5,000 and over, had classes for 
the mentally retarded, but little was 
being done for retarded children in 
the rural communities as there was no 
provision for their transportation. The 
legislature of 1943 enacted a law and 
granted an appropriation which now 
makes it possible to bring these chil- 
dren to the nearest school districts 
While this 
legislation was not enacted until late 
in the September Mil- 
waukee County had arranged for two 


having a_ special class. 


session, by 


classes. 
Closely allied to this program was 
psycho- 


the certification of school 


metrists so as to provide a_ better 
trained personnel for the giving of 
mental tests. Among the items in- 
cluded in the requirements for cer- 


tification are: 


1. A graduate of a four year col- 
lege course. 

2. 30 semester hours of graduate 
work in prescribed courses. 

3. Three 


teaching, 


years of successful 


Editor’s Note: 


in states that have programs of special education. 
Frank V. Powell, director of Bureau of Handicapped Children, Depart- 


state directors: 


4. One year of successful testing 
experience under approved super- 


vision. 


A study of the various types of 
speech disability among children re- 
vealed that approximately one out of 
every fifteen hundred babies born in 
It had 


practice to im- 


Wisconsin had a cleft palate. 
become established 
prove the physical condition by plastic 
surgery and in most instances to trust 
that they good 
habits. In some instances speech had 
been developed but in many cases 
little progress was made. So it was 
decided to hold a six weeks’ re-edu- 
cation program in the summer of 1943 


would gain speech 


for some twenty children varying in 
ages of four to thirteen years. All 
had had their surgery completed. The 
children 
Wisconsin. 
sponsored by the University of Wis- 
consin and the Department of Public 
We expect to repeat the 
program in the summer of 1944 for an- 
Dr. Charlotte 
College had 


came from all sections of 


The program was jointly 


Instruction. 


other group of children. 
Wells of Mt. Holyoke 
immediate charge of the program. 

During the school year of 1943-44 
the state has employed three speech 
therapists on a half-time basis to work 
solely with spastic children in three 
orthopedic school centers. 

Wisconsin is working on a rheu- 


This is the first article in a series summarizing new developments 


The information was supplied by the 


ment of Public Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin; and J. E. Wallace Wallin, director of 
Special Education and Mental Hygiene, Delaware Department of Fublic Instruction and 


Board of Education, Wilmington, Delaware. 
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matic fever program which will get 
under way some time after the first 
of the year. We expect to open a 
convalescent home for children under 
the age of 15 years. The home will 
be able to accommodate from 12 to 14 
children. It will be an integral part 
of the crippled children’s 
with Dr. C. M. Durtz. State Hospital, 


program 


in charge of medical services. Funds 
granted Wisconsin by the Children’s 
Bureau enables the State to make 


this expansion at the present time. 


Delaware 


Progress in Delaware in special edu- 
cation, since the establishment of the 
Division of Special Education and 
Mental Hygiene in 1932, has thus far 
been largely confined to the develop- 
ment of provisions for mentally re- 
tarded and deficient children. No 
city in Delaware, aside from Wilming- 
ton, is large enough to require special 
classes except for mental and educa- 
tional retardates and possibly children 
of lowered vitality. 


The special classes are supported 
from the funds allotted such school 
district by the legislature, plus an an- 
nual subvention of $1,500 voted the 
equipment and 


division for special 


supplies for special education acti- 
vities. 

To date about 7,000 psychoclinical 
and about 30,000 audiometric examin- 
ations have been given in the public 
schools by means of the phono-audio- 
meter (4A); also a limited number of 
individual audiometer examinations by 
means of the pure tone audiometer 


(6B). 


The programs of psychological and 
audiometric examinations were in- 


augurated in 1936 through grants from 


the Delaware Citizens Association, the 
Junior League of Wilmington, and 
the Women’s Club of Trinity Episcopal 
Church of Wilmington. At the pres- 
ent time the State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction maintains three psy- 
choeducational and audiometric ex- 


aminers. 
Of the twenty-five special, oppor- 
tunity, and prevocational clesses far 


mentally and educationally handi- 
capped children supported during ths 
school year 1942-43, seven were lo- 
cated in small special school districts 
and consolidated schools in widely 
separated sections of the state outside 
of Wilmington. All of these classes 
consist of mixed groups of mentally 
backward, and 


deficient, borderline, 


restoration cases. Not one of the 
schools has enough mentally deficient 


children alone to fill a class. 

Many of these ex-special class chil- 
dren are now earning higher salaries 
Most rate 


above average as citizens. Very brief 


than their former teachers. 


summaries from two classes in small 
towns in Sussex County will serve to 
illustrate this. From one of these 
classes, five boys are now serving in 
the Army, one is in the Coast Guard, 
one is in the Merchant Marine, two 
are farming, and one girl is employed 
in a nylon plant. From the other 
class, twenty-six pupils are now in 
the Army, seven in the Navy (one, 
now aged 19, earned $75 a week as a 
machinist at the time of enlistment; he 
has been in five naval battles off the 
Aleutians, and wears a stripe for 
bravery); one, IQ 78, is in the signal 
division of the Air Corps where he 
won two promotions in four months; 
one was in the’ R. C. A. F. and has 
been missing since the battle of 
Dieppe; eight are employed in defense 
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69, at a salary of $350 a month); six 
in a nylon plant; four in a pants fac- 
tory; seven in farming; one in the 
trucking business; one delivers bakery 
while two will graduate 
All ex- 


cept two from this class have made 


products; 
from high school next year. 


good citizens. 

Educable home-bound or hospital 
bound: physically handicapped chil- 
dren unable to attend school because 
of physical disabilities are eligible for 
home instruction provided they have 
been approved for such instruction by 
the Director of Special Education and 
Mental 
with the parent and attending phy- 


Hygiene after consultation 


sician. 

The necessary books and school sup- 
plies are loaned to the children by 
the public school in which they have 


Our Cover Portrait 


Willard E. Givens, LL.D., Ed.D., is 
the executive secretary of the National 
Education Association of the United 
States. 
tendent of Public Instruction in the 


He has served as Superin- 


Territory of Hawaii, Superintendent 
of Schools, San Diego and Oakland, 
California. Dr. Givens received his 
undergraduate training at Indiana 
University, where he specialized in 
English and science. He received the 
Master’s degree in political science at 
Columbia University, New York City, 


and a Religious Education Diploma at 
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plants; two in railroad work (one IQ 









been enrolled or in which they be- 
long by virtue of their residence. 
Two periods of instruction a week 
will be provided. Instruction during 
the summer months are afforded to 
the extent that funds permit, par- 
ticularly for children who will reenter 
the schools in the fall. 
work for the 
home-and hospital-bound has recently 


Home instruction 
been organized in the Wilmington 
school system. 

The Assembly for 1942 voted a spe- 
cial grant which made it possible to 
inaugurate lipreading work for the 
hard of hearing in the Wilmington 
area. A speech correctionist has al- 
ready started work in Wilmington. 

At the present time we are attempt- 
ing to determine the number of chil- 
dren who ought to be assigned to 


sight-saving elasses. 


Union Theological Seminary, New 
York City. 

Dr. Givens is a Life Member of the 
National Education 
member of the Education Policies 


Association, a 


Commission, the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, and the 
American Academy of Political and 
In 1938 Indiana Uni- 
versity bestowed upon him the honor- 


Social Science. 


ary degree of Doctor of Laws, and in 
1940 Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 
granted him the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Education. 


The Polish Underground press is publishing not only magazines and newspapers, 


but even volumes on sociology and poetry. 


in operation. 


An Underground Polish University is also 
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HORACE H. RACKHAM SCHOOL OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
Offers graduate and undergraduate courses in all phases of special edu- 
cation; a degree course in occupational therapy and speech reading 
courses for adult deafened. 


SIX WEEKS’ SUMMER SESSION JUNE 19 - JULY 28 


Courses, observation and laboratory practice with Special Class children. 


DEAF SPEECH CORRECTION 


HARD OF HEARING MENTALLY RETARDED 
CRIPPLED AND CARDIOPATHIC SIGHT SAVING 


Methods and practice in speech reading for adult deafened. 


Master’s degree program offers the combined facilities of Michigan State 
Normal College and University of Michigan, 


Five summer-school conferences. Rehabilitation of the Disabled Soldier; 
Occupational Therapy in War and Peace; Prevention of Juvenile De- 
linquency ; Conservation of Hearing; Mental Hygiene and the Classroom 
teacher. 


For summer school catalog please write 
FRANCIS E. LORD | 
Director of Special Education 
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Reviews 


THE EDUCATION AND HEALTH 
OF THE PARTIALLY - SEEING 
CHILD, Winifred Hathaway, 216 
pp., 1943, Published for the National 
Society for the Prevention of Blind- 

Columbia Press, 


Cloth, $2.50. 


University 


ness, 


There are perhaps few areas of edu- 
cation ‘about which less has been writ 


ten than in the field of the education 


of the partially-seeing child. Thirty 
years ago last April the « 
In those days 


‘ror techniaqus 


by what was best in edu 


tional philosophy, medical technique 


and the then rapidly developing fiel 
of scientific lighting. 

During this period many techniques 
and principles have been found to be 
sound and important in the education 
of this group. For many years The 
National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness has stimulated the establish- 
ment and the progress of sight saving 
classes as a means of prevention of 
blindness, and of giving these pupils 
an adequate educational opportunity. 
It has also seen these classes as one 
means of educating the public in the 
importance of eye care. 

This project has always been of very 
special interest to Mrs. Winitred Hath- 
Her work has been recognized 
She is 


away. 
nationally and internationally. 
one of the two women in this country 
who have been awarded the Leslie 
Dana Gold Medal for outstanding 
achievement in the prevention of 
blindness and conservation of vision. 
Mrs. Hathaway has had an enviable 
opportunity to study the various ways 
in which these classes have been con- 
ducted, not only in this country but 
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also in some European countries. The 
book which she has written could only 
have been done by a person with her 
breadth of experience and her penchant 
for accurate and conscientious work- 
manship. 

The book gives the basic information 
in regard to the education and health 
of the partially-seeing child. It in- 
cludes a brief history of the background 
of the sight saving movement. The 
fundamental principles for furthering 
the education and health of these chil- 
dren in various types of localities are 
discussed. The administrator who 
wishes information on how to establish 
and conduct a class in a large city o1 
a rural community will find help here. 
Legislation, methods of classification, 
financing and supervision are dealt 
with in the light of country-wide ex- 
perience. 

Nurses and school health officers 
will find information on administrative 
angles of their work as well as definite 
instruction in the most accepted tech- 
niques of vision testing. 
sight 
book 


Equipment, mechanical aids 


It goes without saying that 
saving teachers will find the 
helpful. 
and teaching methods are described. 
Teachers who recognize the need of 
social service for their pupils will find 
the section of the book which deals 
with commuity social service responsi- 
bilities helpful in determining what 
steps they should take to make the 
best use of community resources for 
the benefit of their pupils. 

The book has five appendixes, which 
contain much detailed and very defin- 


ite information. All teachers and 


_nurses will be interested in facts about 


the eye and eye hygiene and the tech- 
nique of vision testing. 
lighting 


An outline for checking 
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facilities and equipment for eye work 
in the classroom is also included. A 
listing of equipment for partially-see- 
ing pupils, and of companies or or- 
ganizations producing these items, is 
furnished. 

A vocabulary of terms relating to 
the eye will be of great value to those 
working in a field which has a rather 
highly specialized vocabulary. 

A very helpful bibliography of basic 
texts and sources for obtaining printed 
material dealing with this subject is in- 
cluded. 

The book is well illustrated and in- 
cludes helpful diagrams to help sim- 
plify the material on the eye and eye 
hygiene. 

Mrs. Hathaway looks at “The Road 
Ahead” and says, “The task that lies 
directly ahead is to provide education 
and health services for the 50,000 par- 
tially-seeing children in the United 
States who are now without them.” 
She is optimistic about the advances 
in surgery, medicine, and necessary 
health services which make possible a 
reduction in the number of partially- 
seeing pupils, but she adds that “Utop- 
ia cannot be reached at a bound. Un- 
fortunately, just as there are still iso- 
lated cases of smallpox, diphtheria, 
and other dread diseases, so there will 
be, scattered throughout the United 
States, a small number of partially- 
seeing children who will need the as- 
sistance of those who understand their 
difficulties and are equipped to help 
in solving their problems. 

“But of infinitely greater importance 
is the fact that knowledge and prepar- 
ation will enable those interested in 
the welfare of humanity to make posi- 
tive health the goal of the future. No 
time and energy spent in acquiring a 
knowledge of eye health and efficiency 


that will bring this goal nearer can be 
wasted.” 

All in all, this is a most conscien- 
tious gathering together of information 
about the education of the partially- 
would be helpful 
teacher either in 


seeing child and 
reading for any 
training or in the field. 
Ouive S. Peck, Supervisor 
Braille and Sight Saving Classes 
Cleveland, Ohio 


CRIMINAL CAREERS IN RETRO- 
SPECT, Sheldon and_ Eleanor 
Glueck, 380 pp., 1943, The Common- 
wealth Fund, New York, $3.50. 


This book presents the results of a 
study of criminals whose sentences in 
the Massachusetts Reformatory ex- 
pired in 1921 and 1922. It is the third 
in a series by the same authors. Two 
previous volumes have dealt with the 
activities of the same criminals prior 
to, during commitment, and for two 
successive five-year periods beyond 
expiration of that sentence. This in- 
vestigation, therefore, covers the third 
five years in a fifteen year follow-up 
study. 

The life stories of nine typical men 
who were first described in 500 Crim- 
inal Careers are presented in the first 
section of Part I. Weaknesses in vari- 
ous aspects of diagnosis, treatment 
facilities, and administration of crim- 


inal justice are revealed in these ac- 
They also disclose the con- 
tributions of such factors as_ socio- 
economic background, parental care 


counts. 


and neglect, and “intellectual end 
equipment” to indi- 
vidual careers. The remainder of 
Part I is devoted’ to “mass trends” in 
of the 439: survivors of a 
Compari- 
and _be- 


temperamental 


careers 
number of 510 criminals. 
characteristics 


sons show 
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havior of reformers and recidivists, 


serious and minor offenders, and 
those subjects now non-criminal, but 
having exhibited brief periods of un- 
favorable conduct. 

The authors state their purposes for 
Part II as follows: “first, to describe 
the conduct of this group of ex-in- 
mates of the Reformatory during var- 
ious forms of peno-correctional treat- 
ment and at different age levels; sec- 
ondly, to compare the characteristics 
of those who succeeded and failed un- 
der each specific type of peno-correc- 
tional treatment.” Considerable atten- 
tion is given to various aspects of ex- 
tramural and intramural treatment in- 
cluding comparisons of successes and 
failures, which are presented in table 
form. 

Part III, entitled “Criminal Careers 
in Prospect,” presents illustrative pre- 
diction tables which the authors hope, 
with further validation, may be used 
in determining more effective treat- 
ment of a particular class of offenders 
at a given age level. They state em- 
phatically that for purposes of dif- 
ferentiation of success and failure 
they used only offenders under treat- 
ment who clearly “always behaved 
well” or “always misbehaved.” The 
construction and validation of these 
prediction tables, application of them 


Brief Notes 


ONTARIO MEETING 
The Ontario Educational 
tion will meet during the Easter vaca- 
tion. The Auxiliary Section (Special 
Education) of the above will meet at 
the Royal York Hotel, Toronto, on 
April 12 and 13. The theme will be 
“What Can Special Education Do for 
Reconstruction?” 


Associa- 
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to illustrative cases, and the factors 
for predicting behavior during intra 
and extramural treatment, are pre- 
sented in considerable detail. 

In implications of their findings the 
authors stress the importance ol 
method and prognosis, and of “syste- 
matic and fitting of of- 
fenders to treatment.” There should 
be many and varied corrective devices, 
which are applied with careful con- 
sideration to the causes of criminal 
conduct. Causes can be discovered 
best in each case by a body of spe- 
cialists who are qualified to provide 
information on the traits, constitution, 
and environment of offenders. The 


improved 


value and limitations in the use of the 
prediction tables, and the pros and 
cons of such an approach to adminis- 
tration of justice are discussed. 

The book contains much thought- 
provoking material for those con- 
cerned in any capacity with indi- 
viduals, including juveniles, who com- 
mit criminal offenses, thereby neces- 
sitating for themselves and society the 
application of appropriate and bene- 
ficial forms of correctional treatment. 

Mary FrRANcEs GATES 
Horace H. Rackham School 

of Special Education 
Michigan State Normal College 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 


The main speakers of the confer- 
ence will be as follows: 

Dr. Percival, director of Protestant 
Education for Quebec, will speak at 


the Special Education luncheon on 


‘April 13 on the Survey Report of the 


Canada and Newfoundland Education- 
al Association. 
Dr. Samuel R. Leacock, professor 
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of educational psychology, University 
of Saskatchewan: “The Handicapped 
Child in the Post-War Period.” 


Miss Gwen Horsman, reading con- 
sultant to Scott Foresman and Com- 
“Teaching Reading and Sci- 
ence to Slow Learners.” 


pany: 


Dr. Carman E. Stothers, inspector 
“A Message.” 


of special classes: 
Miss Helen DeLaporte, assistant in- 
spector of special classes: “A Mes- 


sace 
De 


Miss Beatrice Hatch, art supervisor, 
Kitchener, Ontario: ‘Art in the Spe- 
cial] Classes.” 

Group conferences, where all can 
give and receive advice on everyday 
problems, will be held following the 
open session on April 13. Dr. Wishart, 
otologist, and Miss Ruth Lewis, speech 
Hospital for Sick 


Children, Toronto, will address the 


therapist at the 


group meeting of the teachers of the 
hard-of-hearing, deaf, and speech cor- 
rection. 

NELLIE V. MacDona.p 


NINETIETH ANNIVERSARY OF 
MICHIGAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
The most important event in special 

education in Michigan during the pres- 
ent school year was the commemora- 
tion of the Ninetieth Anniversary of 
the founding of the Michigan School 
for the Deaf. 
was held during the first week of 


A three day conterence 


February which had for its theme 
While 


the major emphasis was on problems 


“Living Today for Tomorrow.” 


for the deaf and hard of hearing, some 
attention was given to special prob- 
lems of crippled children and slow 
learning children. The conference at- 
tracted teachers, superintendents of 


state schools and leaders in the field 
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of special education from the entire 
mid west. 


Two citations for distinguished serv- 
ice in the field of education of the 
deaf were made at the conference 
Dr. Gertrude Van Adestine, 
principal of the Detroit Day School 


banquet. 


for the Deaf, was recognized for her 
many years of service and was award- 
Mr. James Stew- 
art, former teacher and principal of 
the Michigan School for the Deaf, who 


ed a special plaque. 


served the school for forty-six years, 


was likewise recognized. 


An announcement was made of the 
proposed building program which calls 
for an expenditure of $1,011,000. The 
program has been approved by the 
Michigan Planning Commission and is 


now before the legislature. 


A RECOGNITION 


The editor recently received a copy 
of a large advertisement of an Omaha 
chapter meeting which had _ been 
clipped from an Omaha newspaper. 
This advertisement was paid for by the 
Nebraska Clothing Company. The 
company uses this means of doing its 
part to promote the interests of handi- 
capped children in that community. 
The Journal wishes to recognize this 
public-spirited assistance of the Ne- 
braska Clothing Company. 


INFANTILE PARALYSIS IN 1943 


The official reports of the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
show that there were over 12,000 cases 
reported in the United States during 
1943. Most of these were children be- 
tween the ages of. five and fifteen. 
Many will be patients in 1944 and 
some for years to follow. 
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Among the Chapters 
NEW ORLEANS 
Our most recent meeting was de- 
voted to the consideration of “New 
Correction” 
by Mrs. Margaret Behrens, and “Dis- 


Approaches to Speech 
cipline a Tool in Character Training” 
by Miss Carmelite Janvier, director of 
special services in the Orleans Parish 
schools. Miss Janvier told us among 
other things that “the best method 
of discipline was to make tuture ob- 
jectives desirable enough to compen- 
sate for giving up immediate im- 
pulses.” 

MILDRED SEAMAN, 

President 

TACOMA 
The Tacoma chapter has just pub- 

News Letter. This 
little three page publication carries 


lished its first 


a description of chapter activities, 
book reviews, important news from 
related organizations, and suggested 
reading lists. 

The Tacoma Chapter is affiliated 
with the Washington Mental Hygiene 
Society. This is an important type of 
affiliation for chapters and a worthy 
idea for other chapters. 

Mrs. Anna M. SULLIVAN, 
President 


ST. LOUIS 
The St. Louis branch of the Mis- 


souri chapter held a delightful com- 
bined business and social meeting at 
the Missouri School for the Blind. We 
were able to observe all phases of the 
important work of: this school and hear 
an explanation of the program. Few 
of us realized that blind children were 
capable of doing the excellent work 
which we saw them doing. 

The speaker of the evening was Dr. 
Norma Scheidemann, who spoke on 


the educational significance of left 
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handedness. Every one appreciated a 
chance to hear Miss Scheidemann. 
Frances E. Hartt, 


News Correspondent 


SEATTLE 

The Seattle Chapter of the Inter- 
nationgl Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren held its fall meeting at Pacific 
School. 
welcome our new special education 
supervisor, Mr. Roy Howard, Seattle 
Public Schools. Mr. Howard spoke 
a few words of greeting to the club, 


The tea was the occasion to 


and expressed his desire to work with 
our group for the advancement of all 
exceptional children. We were glad 
to welcome twenty-five new members 
group. This gives us a 
of forty-eight for the 
Due to extreme transportation 


into the 
membership 
year. 
difficulties we are having only four 
meetings this year. 
ANGIE E. ANDERSON, President 
WAYNE COUNTY TRAINING SCHOOL 
NORTHVILLE, MICHIGAN 
Traditionally, the Wayne County 
Training School presents a substantial 
number of papers at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Association on 
Mental Deficiency. This association will 
meet again from May 11-15, 1944, at 
the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel in Phila- 
delphia, and we have submitted the 
titles of eleven papers for the pro- 
The papers cover a consider- 
historical, 


gram. 
able number of topics: 
longitudinal records based on ad- 
justment ratings, application of the 
Rorschach method to mental defec- 
tives, community follow-up studies, 
motivation in the academic program, 
special methods for the brain-crippled 
deficient child, evaluation of the pro- 
longed pre-academic program, studies 


of learning difficulties in young mental 
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Special School Directory 


BELLEVUE SCHOOL 


A private boarding school for excep- 
tional children. Homelike atmosphere. 
Healthful climate. Delightful out of 
door work. Separate school building. 
Individual diagnostic teaching. Cor- 
rection of speech difficulties stressed. 
In beautiful Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia. 


Leah Knoche, Director, Hollins, Va. 


defectives, disciplinary procedures as 
conceived by boys in a self-determin- 
ing group, print shop procedures and 
their value. Six members of the edu- 
cational staff will participate. 
TuorLeIr G. Hecce, President 


Special Class Pupils 


(Continued from page 145) 


ways open to these pupils for train- 
ing in many lines such as counter 
work, dish washing, making salads 
and sandwiches, table setting, ete. 
e. If a pupil has shown more 
than average ability in the three 
departments, she may be allowed to 
school -with a_ special 
Otherwise, she remains 


enter high 
program. 
in the special class program until 
she is 16 years of age or as much 
longer as is agreeable to the pupil, 
parent and the school. 


SPEECH CORRECTION 

Children with speech defects always 
participate in the regular school pro- 
gram to the extent of their capacities. 
The regular teachers have a special 
responsibility to help meet the needs 
of these children, and to help carry out 
the recommendations of the speech 
correctionist. However, every child 
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CONFERENCE OF STATE DIRECTORS 
OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 


The National Conference of the 
State Directors and Supervisors of 
Special Education met in Chicago on 
February 28th at the time of the 
Regional Meeting of the American 
Association of School Administrators. 
Mr. John S. Haitema, Director of Spe- 
cial Education, Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Michigan, served as 
chairman of the meeting and local ar- 
rangements were cared for by Mr. 
Frank L. Beals, Assistant Superin- 
tendent in charge of classes for the 
Handicapped, Chicago Public Schools. 
The meeting consisted of informal dis- 
cussions of present and pending prob- 
lems of special education. J. E. W. 
Wallin is secretary and acting chair- 
man of the conference. 


presents a somewhat unique problem 
and therefore it is difficult to general- 
ize upon the recommendations for the 
regular teacher. We have prepared 
outlines and recommendations but due 
to the limitations of space they are not 


being presented here. 
SUMMARY 

Effective administration of the co- 
operative plan of special education re- 
quires careful and constant attention. 
Frequent staff meetings and confer- 
ences are essential to complete under- 
standing and adequate consideration 
of the many problems which arise. We 
believe at the Lowery school that it has 
been helpful to reduce to writing some 
of our major policies and practices. 
Our written outlines are just a frame- 
work for discussion and action. Our 
principal work and our real satisfac- 
tion come when we attempt to work 
out the program for individual chil- 
dren. 
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California 
San Diego Chapter 
Los Angeles Chapter 


Connecticut 
Bridgeport Special Class Teachers 
Association 
New Haven Chapter 
Delaware 
Delaware Chapte1 
District of Columbia 
Washington, D. C. Chapter 
Georgia 
Atlanta Chapter 
Hawaii 
Hawaii Chapter 
illinois 
Chicago Special Class Teachers Club 
Rockford Chapter 
South Central Illinois Chapte1 
Indiana 
Evansville Chapter 
Fort Wayne Chapter 
Indianapolis Chapte1 
Iowa 
Davenport Chapter 
Iowa State Chapter 
Sioux City Chapter 
Waterloo Chapter 
Louisiana 
New Orleans Chapter 
Maryland 
Baltimore Chapter 
Michigan 
Battle Creek Chapter 
Detroit Chapte1 
Dowagiac Chapter 
Escanaba Chapter 
Fordson Chapter 
Jackson Special Education Club 
Kalamazoo Council for Exceptional Children 
Lansing Chapter 
Lapeer Chapter 
Michigan State Normal College Chapter, 
Ypsilanti 
Special Education Club, Flint 
Special Education Club, Grand Rapids 
Twin City Chapter, Benton Harbor 
Wayne County Training School Chapter, 
Northville 
Minnesota 
Duluth Special Class Club 
Faribault Chapter 
Minneapolis Chapter 
Rochester Chapter 
St. Paul Special Class Teachers 
Winona Chapter 
Missouri 
Missouri Council for Exceptional Children 


Chapter Directory 





Nebraska 
Lincoln Chapter 
Omaha Chapter 
New Jersey 
Jersey City Chapter 
Newark Chapter 
New York 
Albany Chapter 
Child Study Club, Rochester 
Florence Nightingale Chapter, Binghamton 
Geneseo Normal Chapter, Geneseo 
Jamestown Chapter 
Long Island Chapter 
Mohawk Chapter, Schenectady 
New York City Chapter No. 1 
New York City Chapter No. III 
Teachers College Chapter, Columbia 
University, New York City 
Western New York Chapter, Buffalo 
Yonkers Chapter 
Ohio 
Cincinnati Chapter 
Cieveland Chapter 
Toledo Chapter 
Ontario 
Hamilton Chapter 
Kitchener Chapter 
Toronto Special Class Teachers Association 
Pennsylvania 
The Pennsylvania Conference for the 
Education of Exceptional Children 
Quebec 
Montreal Chapte1 
Saskatchewan 
Saskatoon Special Class Teachers 
South Carolina 
Greenville Chapte1 
Tennessee 
Tennessee Chapter 
Washington 
Seattle Chapter 
Tacoma Chapter 
Wisconsin 
Fond du Lac Chapter 
Fox River Valley Chapte1 
Green Bay Chapter 
Janesville Chapter 
Madison Chapter 
Milwaukee Chapter 


‘Milwaukee State Teachers College Chapter 


Racine-Kenosha Chapter 
Wisconsin Chapter 
Wyoming 


Wyoming Special Teachers Association 
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THE UNIQUENESS OF THE JOURNAL 
IS UNIVERSALLY RECOGNIZED 


“Your Journal of Exceptional Chil- 
dren is very much appreciated in 
this part of the country because of 
the helps our teachers would other- 


wise nol receive. 


Harriett V. Batie 
Associate in Education 
University of Washington 


Seattle, Washington 


The International Council for Exceptional 
Children is always happy to be told how 
well its Journal serves the various areas 
of both general and special education. 


Its Journal is considered to be one of the 
biggest “dollar values” in the profession 
today and it is the purpose of the Council 
to keep it so. . 








